fellow-Member of C.M.S., 


ile 1 was in Japan last November it 

ey. privilege to attend the main gather- 
s which celebrated the centenary of Prot- 
tant Missions in Japan. 


ETHING OF THEIR OWN 


nged by the National Christian 

of Japan, this was undeniably a 
sanese occasion. Here was a great Chris- 
celebration by a Christian community 
1 had come to an inward assurance of 
ff and of its mission. I would not wish 
exaggerate this assurance but it was there. 
‘ound humorous expression at one point 
after a supper party for delegates, a 
play was performed demonstrating 
the Christian message was first pre- 
d to the Japanese people. It was nicely 
rent, very funny, and full of affection. 
the moral of it all, unexpressed but 
it, was that we who watched the per- 
mce were engaged in celebrating the 
that from just such a beginning a 
urch had come into existence. It was, 
eed, a dramatic presentation of the truth 
Corinthians 1.27. If there was a back- 
d glance there was also a forward look. 
t was an act of thanksgiving and of faith. 
ir the Christians are still but -5% of the 
pulation of Japan. 


found the same sense of assurance, 
but deeply convincing, at an early 
ing prayer meeting in Osaka. This 
er meeting, consisting almost entirely 
yymen and women, is held every Mon- 
iy morning. That Monday there were 
me 135 gathered to pray and to praise God 
their number had so grown that it was 
ry to enlarge their chapel. After 
breakfast, which followed the prayer 
e, I sat for nearly an hour talking with a 
zen or so business men for whom this 
er meeting was the rallying point at 
as laymen belonging to different 
nations, they met together to share 
ommon concern for the carrying of 
ristian witness into the business life 
a. Once again here was a move- 
hat was entirely Japanese. 


worth noting that one of the original 
ss from which this particular initia- 
rived was the passionate concern for 
ism which filled the soul of a C.M.S. 
ry over 50 years ago. To the 
g hall which was the centre of his 
me a young lad who was spell- 
by what he heard. Only slowly did 
age work itself out in his life but 
k out. And in due course, as a 
s, he led a group of other 
men in establishing 
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Osaka Christian Centre, one of the main 
activities of which is this weekly prayer 
meeting. 


I mention that remote source of the 
gathering in which I shared that Monday 
morning only because it illustrates what can 
follow from the preaching of the Gospel 
even by a foreigner when that Gospel is 
accepted and allowed to work. There are 
many initiatives at this moment in Japan for 
which foreigners have been responsible, or 
which still depend on foreign money. There 
is no reason whatever why this should be a 
weakness provided the Gospel roots itself 
so that the fruit is Japanese. 


WANTED— MORE FOOLS! 


One of the gravest dangers facing the 
whole missionary movement today is loss of 
nerve. This all too commonly takes the 
form of dismissing the western initiatives of 
the past for having been so often unimagin- 
ative, and then goes on to argue that today 
they are undesirable. What is badly needed 
is a recovery of the deep assurance that the 
initiatives which matter are the initiatives 
of the Holy Spirit. He can and does take 
the most unlikely instruments to work out 
his purposes. What is wanted above all in 
our world today is a great company of men 
and women of every race and nation who 
really do believe in the Holy Spirit and are 
prepared to put their lives in his hands. No 
doubt our present world is very different 
from what it was one hundred years ago. 
No doubt we can learn from mistakes made 
in the past. No doubt there are new ways 
in which the Gospel can be proclaimed and 
demonstrated today. What is quite certain 
is that very little will happen unless there 
is a supply of men and women who are pre- 
pared to be ‘fools for Christ’s sake’. If we 
can but absorb that simple truth then by all 
means let us go on to build upon it a meth- 
odology of mission appropriate to our age. 
But without the sanctified foolishness of 
those who, against all odds, believe in the 


grace of God we shall get nowhere, be our 
analysis of the contemporary situation never 
so clever. 


JAPAN AND NIGERIA 


Again and again as I shared in those cen- 
tenary celebrations in Japan my mind went 
back to that other centenary, at whose 
celebrations I had the happiness of being 
present, in the Eastern Region of Nigeria in 
November 1957. For, in several respects, 
something similar did happen to both areas 
one hundred years ago. In Japan the long 
period of isolation was broken in 1859. In 
Nigeria, about the same time, the closely 
guarded secrets of the interior began to be 
discovered by Europeans, whether they 
were explorers, missionaries or traders. 


We can therefore say that for one hundred 
years, with an increasing tempo, both Japan 
and Nigeria have been exposed to western 
influence, to western ideas, to western edu- 
cation, to western religion. Again it is 
possible to say that in both countries the 
West has been flattered by an assiduous 
imitation of that which could be most 
readily imitated—the outward shell of 
material circumstance. It is well known how 
phenomenal has been the material progress 
made in Japan in taking what it wanted from 
the West and rejecting the rest. In Nigeria 
too there has been an eager attempt to adopt 
the western ‘know-how’, often with a 
willingness to accept western religious 
‘forms’ as the puzzling but apparently 
necessary accompaniment—for it was the 
missionary, black or white, who introduced 
both western material standards and western 
religion. 


So we see today in Japan and Nigeria a 
process at work, whose issue is strictly in- 
calculable, by which the scientific and tech- 
nical achievements of the West are being 
adopted, through the medium of western 
education, by peoples who have not as yet 
accepted, in the deep places of their natures, 
those fundamental premises of thought, and 
of religion and ethical insight, which lie at 
the root of all western material develop- 
ment. 


For the Christian movement in Japan and 
Nigeria it is very important that this devel- 
opment be recognized for what it is. The 
fact that there is a Christian community in 
both countries, organized on lines which are 
perhaps all too easily recognized as familiar 
by foreigners from the West, should not lead 
us to imagine that the task of the Christian 
Mission is well on the way to completion. 
It is no nearer being completed in Japan or 
Nigeria than it was in Britain when le 
finished his History of the English Church 
and People inethe year 731 A.D. That, be 
it remembered, was nearly 150 years after 
St. Augustine landed in Kent, and more 
than 400 years after bishops from this island 
had been present at the Council of Arles 
(314 A.D.). The value of the comparison 
lies in remembering that it is not possible 
to hurry the process by which the deep 
inner springs of a people’s life become im- 


pregnated with the spirit of the Gospel, t 
enabling that Gospel to mould a peop 
thought processes, social ideals, legal — 
tem, and political arrangements. The rea 
who wants to understand what I mean 
this penetrative influence of the Go: 
should read The English Inheritance by 
Kitson Clark. To avoid misunderstand 
let me add that I am not making the cl 
that Britain today represents the comple 
process! Regression is always a possibi 


their inheritance ; of the natural resista 
they present to the intrusion of a wa 
life built on different premises; and of 
humility, love, perseverance and cou 
that is demanded of those who would s 
so to introduce the Saviour of the we 
that he will be recognized and accepted 
the Saviour of the Japanese and Niger 
peoples. 

The first stage of the exploration invo: 
trying to look at life and death through 
eyes of Japanese and Nigerians themsel 
To this end I would recommend four bod 
two looking into Japan and two by Nij 
ians, one a Yoruba and one an Ibo. 


GOING DEEP INTO JAPAN 


The first two books deal with 
impact of the last war upon Japan. In 
biography of Ronald Knox, Evelyn Wa 
records the impact upon a sensitive Ch 
tian spirit of the news of Hiroshima’s 
struction by an atomic bomb: 


“At the moment of victory a sign appea 
in heaven: not the comforting Labaru 
the Milvian Bridge, but the bright, 
cloud which hung over Hiroshima. In 
sign we were to conquer.” 


In a most beautifully written book, 
Flowers of Hiroshima, Edita Morris in 
duces us’ to a Japanese family which s 
vived the atom bomb at Hiroshima. We 
ourselves at the other end of the experie 
which in such prophetic wise shook Ron 
Knox to the core. We are taken, in the 
son of a gracious Japanese woman, into 
world where a sob and a giggle sit comics 
side by side”, We watch her loving care 
her husband who is already dying of 
aftermath of the bomb’s radiation. We 
her tender anxiety for a younger sister w 
so the book hints, is finally driven to suid 
because of the imagined hereditary efi 
of the same radiation on the unborn. 
see her gently yr to conceal fro: 
young American the real meaning of H 
shima. “ The city seems all built up agai 
he says, “just like Tokyo”. He lo 
around him and adds: “ Wonderful job 
people have done since the war”. It is 
the deep courtesy of her race, and with 
superb courage that she soliloquizes ak 
her American guest: 


“For your sake I hope you'll leave Hi 


knowing as little about it as every- 
which is very little indeed.” 

course the husband dies, and the 
- sister, Ohatsu, also goes to her 
t The woman through whose eyes we 
@ behind the facade of Hiroshima epito- 
zes the situation with the words: 
iroshima’s full of young people like 
tsu, unharmed outwardly, inwardly 
ppled and twisted out of shape.” 


Yet this book is not the story of a tragedy. 
; the story of the indestructible spirit of 
an. For another glimpse of that spirit 
'me commend a very different book, one 
‘easy to read but needing to be read— 
e Divine Wind. Written by two Japanese 
' Force officers and compéred by an 
ferican, this is the record of the suicide 
who in the last year of the war hurled 
mselves in their planes loaded with bombs 
to the decks of American and British 
s. The wisdom or folly of these 
is not the point. What matters is the 
tion this book offers of the inner 
s of a Japanese man’s devotion to 
. Here is no record of besotted 
ism, but the story of young men in 
prime of their manhood who believed 
were achieving something for their 
n by going to certain death. 
he letters written by these men to 
ir families are as moving as any in 
t anthology written many years ago, after 
first World War, War letters of fallen 
shmen. The Japanese who could end 
ist letter home with the little poem — 
“Like cherry blossoms 
In the spring 
Let us fall 
Clean and radiant” 

of the same spiritual kin as Rupert 
ke and Julian Grenfell. Those who 
read Michael Thwaites’ poem The 
Bay’ will know how to rate these 
attackers’, the kamikaze pilots of 


Mmediately before he committed hara- 
at the end of the war, the Japanese 
imiral who had been responsible for the 
icy of the suicide planes wrote this mes- 
to ‘the Young People of Japan’: 
Ou are the treasure of the nation. With 
the fervour of spirit of the special 
ickers, strive for the welfare of Japan 
for peace throughout the world.” 
ders of the February News-Letrer will 
caught some glimpses of how that fare- 
Challenge is being taken up. 
nly the blind will fail to see what this 
pan. read this book my mind 
| back again and again to that Japanese 
in whom I quoted in the February 
* apanese know how to die for some- 
in which they believe. The sickness 
pan today is that the Japanese people 
jt find anything to believe in for which 
prepared to die.” 


before he spoke those words 


Some 


to do with Coos Christ’s Gospel - 
As 


he had been talking about the Christians 
who had been crucified at Nagasaki at the 
end of the 16th century, and about the 
kamikaze pilots of the last war. In his 
words we have the challenge and the op- 
portunity which face the Christian Church 
in Japan. 


GOING DEEP INTO NIGERIA 


It may seem a very far cry from all this 
to Nigeria. But the exploration we are 
undertaking is basically the same. If you 
would see the tremendous struggle which 
goes on in the souls of the men and women. 
of a small village community in Western 
Nigeria upon the coming of European ideas 
and the Christian religion, then read One 
Man, One Wife, by T. M. Aluko. Here is 
the Christian movement at the grass roots 
in Nigeria. No foreign missionary appears 
in the story. The Faith is spreading, Afri- 
can fashion, and is being resisted African 
fashion. The book describes a situation 
strictly comparable in point of time with 
the England described by Bede, and it re- 
veals a no less strictly comparable stage in 
the progress of the Christian religion, if we 
look at the grass roots level of things ; and 
do not bother too much about kings and 
bishops, who tend to get a disproportionate 
amount of attention in English history 
books anyway. 


The other book pictures a part of the Ibo 
country fifty years ago. The missionaries 
had just reached the area in question at 
about the same time as the British adminis- 
tration was making itself felt. In Things 
Fall Apart, the author, Chinua Achebe, pre- 
sents us with a vivid picture of the reaction 
of an African community to the coming of 
the white man’s rule and of his religion. 
Two of the older men are seen talking to- 
gether over a land dispute which had led to 
fighting and to the white man’s justice which 
had led to a hanging: 


“Does the white man understand our cus- 
tom about land?’ asks one. 

“How can he,’ replies the other, ‘when 
he does not even speak our tongue. But 
he says that our customs are bad; and our 
own brothers who have taken up his religion 
also say that our customs are bad. How 
do you think we can fight when our own 
brothers have turned against us? The white 
man is very clever. He came quietly and 
peaceably with his religion. We were 
amused at his foolishness and allowed him 
to stay. Now he has won our brothers, and 
our clan can no longer act like one. He 
has put a knife on the things that held us 
together and we have fallen apart’.” 


Those closing words are rich in tragedy. 
The developments of which they speak were 
perhaps unavoidable, but for the partici- 
pants they were none the less tragic for that. 
Meanwhile we shall not begin to understand 
the dimensions of the Christian undertaking 
in Nigeria until we realize how great a 
disintegration has taken place—‘ things have 
fallen apart’—at every level of life. The 
Church in Nigeria is committed to the 
gigantic task of reintegration, and our 


fellow-Christians there need the fellowship 
of our prayers, our understanding and ou 
personal service. : 


Two centenaries have been celebrated. 
In both the note has been struck that the 
primary task of the Christians of today is 
evangelism. We believe that the Japanese 
people can find again in this generation 
what so many of them found in the Gospel 
in the 16th and 17th centuries and in the 
19th century ‘something to die for’ and 
therefore something for which to _ live. 
Through the same Gospel Nigerians can 
see the things which have ‘fallen apart’ 
re-knit to serve a wider and a greater com- 
munity, the nation that is coming to be. 


TAKING OFF? 


In a moving passage in The Divine Wind 
one of the authors describes how he stood 


by the runway as one squadron of kar 
kaze pilots took off for their mission. 
the planes drew level with him the pil 
revved down their engines for a mome 
and above the roar he heard these you 
men, one after the other, yell to him 
“Thank you for choosing me”. 


Men and women with a like determi 
tion, serving a greater Captain, are want 
for the very difficult and, in more sen 
than one, the very dangerous Christian M 
sion of today. 


Your sincere friend, 


Nw oA see 


General Secreté 


If undelivered please return to 
6 Salisbury Square, London, &.C.4 
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